A  BOMB  blinded  Walter  McMullen, 
but  he  resumed  newspaper  work, 
Here  he  transcribes  from  Braille  notes. 


Blind  or  crippled  veterans  make  good 
when  they’re  linked  to  the  right  jobs. 
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'NE  great  lesson  came  to 
America  out  of  this  last  and  crud¬ 
est  of  wars. 

It  was  that  there  is  no  economic 
necessity  for  either  Government 
or  private  charity  to  provide  sub¬ 
sistence  for  what  formerly  we 
called  our  3  million  “unemploy¬ 
ables.” 

Without  that  lesson  this  signifi¬ 
cant  group  of  citizens  left  with 
some  form  of  handicap  by  illness, 
accident,  or  war  combat  might 
well  have  doubled.  But  during 
the  war  American  management 
made  the  discovery  that,  in  the 
right  job,  the  handicapped  and  the 
war  disabled  could  produce  on  a 
par  with  or  sometimes  even  better 
than  nonhandicapped  workers. 

The  proof  is  in  plant  production 
records  where  more  than  one  mil¬ 


By  Lewis  B.  Schwellenbach 

Secretary,  V.  S.  Department  of  Labor 


lion  handicapped  persons  took 
their  places  on  the  production 
lines  of  war  industry.  Here  are 
some  of  the  things  these  records 
disclose: 

1.  The  handicapped  worker  has  a 
greater  incentive  to  succeed.  A  job, 
where  he  supports  himself  without  the 
paternalism  of  family,  friends,  and  em¬ 
ployers,  is  more  than  wages  earned.  It 
is  self-respect,  self-confidence,  and  am¬ 
bition  regained. 

2.  In  jobs  where  the  specific  handi¬ 
cap  was  not  a  hindrance  to  the  specific 
requirements  of  the  job,  the  handi¬ 
capped  worker  produced  an  average  of 
2  percent  more  than  nonhandicapped 
fellow  workers  on  similar  jobs. 

3.  Handicapped  workers  changed 
jobs  on  a  ratio  of  only  40  percent  of 
those  without  handicaps. 


4.  Absentee  record  of  handicapped 
workers  was  as  good  as — sometimes 
better  than — that  of  nonhandicapped 
workers. 

These  discoveries,  made  by  de¬ 
tailed  studies  of  case  records  by 
the  Department  of  Labor,  have  en¬ 
abled  us  to  approach  the  problem 
of  placement  of  disabled  war  vet¬ 
erans  with  intelligence.  They 
have  made  possible  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  techniques  in  employ¬ 
ment  counselling  and  in  aptitude 
tests  which  point  the  way  for  the 
economic  rehabilitation  of  hun¬ 
dreds  of  thousands  of  those  who 
during  the  war  served  their  coun¬ 
try  in  uniform.  The  Veterans  Ad¬ 
ministration  estimates  that  2  mil- 
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OPERATING  a  duplicating  machine  is  simple  for  this  ex-serviceman.  He  is  James  Fitzpat¬ 
rick,  formerly  of  the  101st  Airborne  Division.  He  lost  an  arm  in  the  Battle  of  the  Bulge. 


lion  young  Americans  will  return 
from  their  uniformed  service  with 
some  degree  of  handicap. 

Actual  experience  in  solving  the 
problems  of  individual  veterans 
compelled  to  change  their  prewar 
vocations  supplies  indisputable 
proof  that  only  a  comparatively 
few  disabled  veterans  cannot  be 
placed  in  jobs  in  which  they  can 
make  their  own  way.  Misunder¬ 
standing  has  resulted  in  prejudice 
on  the  part  of  some  employers 
against  hiring  handicapped 
workers. 

But  this  feeling  can  be  over¬ 
come.  It  has  been  in  actual  case 
histories  which  I  have  taken  from 
reports  of  Veterans  Employment 
representatives  to  the  Veterans 
Employment  Service. 

There  was  the  case  of  one  vet¬ 
eran  who  served  with  distinction 
in  the  South  Pacific  in  the  course 
of  which  his  right  arm  was 
shattered  by  an  enemy  bullet, 
making  it  impossible  for  him  to 
resume  his  vocation  as  a  master 
baker.  He  came  to  the  Employ¬ 
ment  Service  office  despondent — 
almost  in  despair.  The  Veterans 
Employment  representative  con¬ 
tacted  the  personnel  director  of  a 
large  baking  concern.  A  confer¬ 
ence  was  arranged  for  the  veteran. 
He  was  told  of  a  new  baking  con¬ 
cern  which  planned  to  manufac¬ 
ture  and  distribute  frozen  bread 
products.  The  veteran  was  hired 
to  supervise  the  mixing  of  the 
dough.  A  check-up  six  months 
later  disclosed  that  he  was  earn¬ 
ing  more  money  than  ever  before 
in  his  life  and  had  purchased  a 
part  interest  in  the  concern. 

There  was  another  veteran  who, 
before  entering  the  service,  had 
operated  a  slicing  and  wrapping 
machine  in  a  bakery.  In  the  serv¬ 
ice  he  was  made  a  land-mine 
technician.  An  enemy  mine  which 
he  was  disarming  exploded  and 
tore  off  both  his  hands  below  the 
elbow.  He  was  taught  the  use  of 
artificial  hands  and  returned  to 
the  farm  home  of  his  youth.  An 
agricultural-implement  manufac¬ 
turer  provided  special  controls  for 
the  farm  tractor.  He  thus  was  able 
to  cultivate  and  harvest  a  crop 
equivalent  to  that  of  ahy  of  his 
neighbors. 

There  was  a  man  named  “John” 
w'ho  came  home  from  the  Pacific 
wearing  medals  for  heroism  on 
I  wo  Jima  and  Saipan.  He  had 


been  a  factory  mechanic  and  went 
back  to  his  old  job.  He  left  it  after 
a  few  weeks.  Then,  after  a  period 
of  two  weeks  in  bed,  he  obtained 
a  similar  job  in  another  plant.  And 
he  was  fired. 

“John”  came  into  a  California 
Employment  Service  office.  He 
was  tense,  and  strained,  and 
suddenly  he  lost  his  self-control. 

“Here  it  is,”  he  sobbed  to  the 
Veterans  Employment  represent¬ 
ative,  “my  honorable  discharge. 
It’s  no  good.  I  can’t  help  it  if  the 
noise  of  those  machines  drives  me 
crazy.  But  they  wouldn’t  give  me 
time  to  get  used  to  them.  I’m 
licked!” 

The  ex-Wave,  who  was  the  Vet¬ 
erans  Employment  representative 
to  whom  he  was  referred,  looked 
over  his  discharge  papers.  Then’ 
she  turned  to  him  and  said: 

“What  do  you  mean,  you’re 
licked?  Mister,  you’re  a  hero! 
Here  it  is.  You  climbed  the  hills 
in  Saipan  and  again  in  I  wo  Jima. 


There  aren’t  any  here  that  bad.” 

The  veteran  calmed  down.  She 
questioned  him  further  about  his 
prewar  experience. 

“You  seem  to  know  a  lot  about 
electrical  appliances,”  she  said. 
“How  would  you  like  to  sell 
them?” 

“Do  you  really  mean  that?”  he 
asked. 

“Certainly,”  she  replied.  “Here 
is  an  electrical-supply  store  out  in 
a  semiresidential  district  that 
wants  a  salesman  who  has  a  work¬ 
ing  knowledge  of  electrical  appli¬ 
ances.  Your  qualifications  meet 
the  requirements  of  the  job.” 

The  situation  was  explained  to 
the  employer,  an  appointment  was 
made,  and  the  veteran  was  hired. 
A  month  later  the  VER  visited 
him  at  the  store.  He  was  neat  in 
appearance,  full  of  “pep,”  and 
popular  with  the  entire  staff.  The 
employer  said  that  he  had  proved 
satisfactory  in  every  way. 

It  is  the  policy  of  the  Depart- 
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ment  of  Labor  to  place  disabled 
veterans  and  other  handicapped 
workers  on  an  individualized 
basis.  This  involves  a  counselling 
interview  with  each  applicant  and 
a  comparison  of  his  qualifications 
with  specifications  of  job  orders 
on  hand.  If  there  is  no  job  avail¬ 
able  for  which  the  applicant  is 
qualified,  then  employers  are  con¬ 
tacted  in  the  effort  to  locate  one. 

There  was  an  exception  to  this 
general  policy,  however,  in  a 
Southern  city  recently.  A  manu¬ 
facturer  planning  a  new  product 
and  operation  placed  an  order  for 
50  women  assemblers.  The  pay 
was  at  the  rate  earned  by  skilled 
workers.  An  employer  contact 
representative  of  the  Employment 
Service  office  visited  the  establish¬ 
ment.  He  noticed  that  the  workers 
could  sit  at  tables  while  perform¬ 
ing  the  operation.  He  suggested 
that  veterans  with  leg  injuries 
might  perform  the  work  with 
equal  competency.  The  employer 


agreed  and  27  disabled  veterans 
were  hired.  Subsequent  checks 
with  the  employer  disclosed  that 
he  was  well  satisfied  with  their 
performance  and  that  the  morale 
of  the  entire  organization  had  im¬ 
proved  from  the  enthusiasm 
which  these  disabled  veterans  dis¬ 
played  over  their  new  sense  of 
economic  freedom. 

The  cases  which  I  have  cited 
are  typical  of  thousands  in  the 
files  of  the  Veterans  Employment 
Service  of  the  United  States  De¬ 
partment  of  Labor.  To  me  they 
demonstrate  conclusively  that 
jobs  can  be  found  which  disabled 
veterans  can  perform  with  facility 
equal  to  that  of  nonhandicapped 
workers. 

The  attitude  of  the  large  labor 
organizations  toward  disabled  vet¬ 
erans  and  other  handicapped 
workers  has  been  particularly 
gratifying  to  me.  Both  the  Ameri¬ 
can  Federation  of  Labor  (A.F.  of 
L.)  and  the  Congress  of  Indus¬ 


trial  Organizations  (C.I.O.)  have 
issued  declarations  of  national 
policy  and  established  programs 
providing  special  consideration 
for  disabled  workers  in  plant  con¬ 
tracts. 

A  pamphlet  issued  by  the  A.F. 
of  L. — parallel  to  a  similar  C.I.O. 
publication — and  sent  to  all  con¬ 
stituent  unions  defines  this  policy. 
It  declares  the  A.F.  of  L.  program 
to  be: 

1.  To  secure  the  adoption  of  a  plant 
policy  in  all  contracts  for  the  employ¬ 
ment  of  disabled  veterans  and  other 
handicapped  workers  on  specific  jobs 
on  the  basis  of  their  ability. 

2.  To  form  a  plant  committee  from 
the  union  and  management  for  the  dis¬ 
abled. 

3.  To  analyze  jobs  in  terms  of  phys¬ 
ical  activities  required  for  the  specific 
job  and  determine  the  physical  capa¬ 
bilities  of  the  disabled  applicant  in 
comparison  with  it. 

4.  To  match  the  worker  and  the  job 
on  the  basis  outlined  above. 

5.  To  modify  machine  controls  or 
the  duties  of  a  job  when  possible  to 
make  it  available  for  a  disabled  vet¬ 
eran  or  other  handicapped  worker. 
(No  reengineering  involving  great  ex¬ 
pense  is  recommended.) 

6.  To  provide  training  programs  for 
disabled  veterans  without  previous 
work  experience  and  all  handicapped 
workers  who,  because  of  injuries,  are 
compelled  to  change  their  vocation. 

The  final  step  in  this  program 
provides  for  cooperation  with 
other  community  groups  in  re¬ 
turning  disabled  veterans  and 
other  handicapped  workers  to 
lives  of  usefulness.  I  quote  from 
it: 

Efforts  to  assist  veterans  and  other 
impaired  workers  should  not  be  lim¬ 
ited  to  single  in-plant  programs.  The 
problems  of  this  group  are  a  communi¬ 
ty  responsibility  and  the  community 
should  share  in  their  solution.  Local 
unions  through  their  Central  Labor 
Council  should  set  up  in  conjunction 
with  local  employer  groups  a  commit¬ 
tee  to  facilitate  the  transfer  of  disabled 
veterans  and  other  handicapped  work¬ 
ers  to  suitable  jobs  in  another  indus¬ 
try.  This  committee  should  endeavor 
to  work  with  Government  agencies, 
veteran  organizations,  and  civic  groups 
in  an  effort  to  establish  a  well-rounded 
community  program. 

I  recommend  that  every  em¬ 
ployer  and  particularly  every  Ro- 
tarian  consider  developing  a  pro¬ 
gram  for  the  employment  of  dis¬ 
abled  veterans.  I  urge  them  to 
join  with  fellow  service  clubs  and 
community  groups  in  making 
every  week  a  National  Employ 
the  Physically  Handicapped 
Week. 

It’s  good  business. 


HANDICAPPED  workers  often  are  fired  with  a  desire  to  succeed  because  of  their  disabilities. 
Here  Sgt.  Robert  Lippert  finishes  a  six-tube  set  he  constructed  in  a  radio-repair  class. 
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"HOUSEWIVES  found  notices  an¬ 
nouncing  a  rise  in  price  ...  to 
cover  the  costs  of  pasteurization." 


I  VERY  Tuesday  night  since  Ro¬ 
tary  came  to  our  town  back  in  the 
’30s,  members  of  the  Ladies'  Aid 
Society  have  served  the  weekly 
Rotary  supper  in  our  church  base¬ 
ment.  We  pride  ourselves  on  well- 
balanced,  home-cooked  meals,  and 
until  an  evening  not  long  ago 
there  had  been  no  complaints. 

That  evening  a  doctor  came 
back  to  the  kitchen"  and  handed 
our  chairman  a  suggested  menu 
for  the  next  Tuesday.  She  glanced 
at  it,  frowned,  then  read  it  aloud. 
The  man,  we  decided  individually, 
had  clearly  lost  his  mind.  The 
menu  read:  “Roast  beef,  cottage 
cheese,  yellow  cheese,  Philadel¬ 
phia  cheese,  cream  gravy,  butter, 
ice  cream,  milk.”  When  she  had 
finished,  the  doctor  found  himself 
the  target  of  five  pairs  of  disap¬ 
proving  feminine  eyes. 

“You  see,”  he  quickly  explained, 
“I’m  in  charge  of  the  program 


next  Tuesday.  I  want  a  meal  built 
around  dairy  products.” 

That,  someone  pointed  out,  was 
obvious. 

“You’ll  understand  what  it’s  all 
about  when  you  hear  our^pro^ 
gram,”  the  man  went  on,  at  the 
same  time  retreating  toward  the 
door  and  the  safety  of  masculine 
companionship.  “Oh,  yes,”  he 
added  apologetically,  “we’re  invit¬ 
ing  the  wives.”  He  ducked  out, 
leaving  us  to  stare  at  the  offending 
menu. 

Certainly  we  wanted  to  cooper¬ 
ate.  But  to  serve  such  a  meal,  es¬ 
pecially  when  the  ladies  were 
guests — two  other  members  of  our 
serving  committee,  like  myself, 
were  “Rotary  Anns” — well,  it  just 
wouldn’t  do!  In  a  small  town, 
cooking  reputations  are  somettung- 
to  be  guarded  zealou§JLyr  - 

We  decided’*otfa  compromise. 
Thejsfee^se — at  least  some  of  it — 
must  go.  But  we  could  keep  the 
cottage  cheese  for  salad. 

“And  serve  it  on  chopped  let¬ 
tuce.  We  can  call  that  fodder,” 
someone  suggested. 

We’d  have  to  serve  vegetables. 
Creamed  potatoes  would  fit  in,  we 
decided.  “ — And  we  might  even 
have  cowpeas,”  added  the  chair¬ 
man. 

That  meal,  with  the  proper 
amount  of  parsley  and  paprika, 
turned  out  to  be  quite  satisfying, 
we  modestly  admit.  But  the  real 
success  of  the  .  evening  was  the 
program.  The  doctor  had  invited 
a  member  of  the  State  Board  of 
Health  to  speak  on  “Dangers  of 
Undulant  Fever  from  Milk.” 

For  some  time  in  our  town  we 
had  been  patting  ourselves  on  the 
back  because  we  were  getting 
milk  at  10  cents  a  quart  while  our 
city  neighbors  paid  14  cents.  That 
the  city  milk  was  pasteurized  and 
ours  was  raw  didn’t  seem  to  mat¬ 
ter — until  we  heard  that  speech. 
Then  there  was  plenty  of  talk 
around  town  the  next  few  days. 
(The  doctor  had  known  what  he 
was  doing  when  he  invited  the 
wives  to  that  meeting!)  Some 
women  who  had  been  there  started 


heating  milk  as  a  precautionary 
measure,  and  urged  their  neigh¬ 
bors  to  do  S£ 

A  demand  for  safe  milk,  regard¬ 
less  of  increased  cost,  grew  out  of 
that  Rotary  meeting  and  spread 
throughout  the  community.  It 
was  a  real  relief  for  everyone  a 
few  weeks  later,  when  housewives 
found  notices  under  their  doors 
announcing  a  rise  in  price  of  one 
cent  a  quart  to  cover  the  costs  of 
pasteurization. 

Since  that  evening  I’ve  never 
thought  of  Rotary  as  “just  another 
club.”  From  my  crack  in  the 
kitchen  door  I  can  see — perhaps 
better  than  the  Rotarians  th§ 
selves  see  it — how  ,the  Clffo  is  a 
real  cross  section  of  life  in  our 
towrir  There  are  the  members  of 
our  church  and  of  other  churches; 
the  bank  president  and  the  law¬ 
yer;  the  clergyman  and  the  shoe¬ 
maker;  the  businessmen  from  all 
around  the  square  and  the  editor 
of  our  weekly  paper.  And  looking 
at  the  changes  that  are  continually 
taking  place  in  our  town,  I  can 
see  how  these  men,  working  to¬ 
gether,  are  making  a  real  contri¬ 
bution  to  the  growth  of  our  com¬ 
munity.  For  more  often  than  not, 
I’ve  heard  of  these  changes  before 
they  occur — at  the  Rotary  Club. 

Their  Tuesday-night  prograrfis 
(and  we  hear  most  of  them  from 
our  kitchen  vantage  point)  aren’t 
'just  an  hour  or  two  of  entertain¬ 
ment.  They  combine  entertain¬ 
ment  with  consideration  of  a  prob¬ 
lem  vital  to  our  town’s  welfare 
and  prosperity.  As  in  the  case  of 
the  dairy  dinner,  the  problems  are 
very  often  presented  in  unusual 
ways  that  help  dramatize  their  im¬ 
portance.  That’s  usually  all  it 
takes  to  spur  individuals  to  col¬ 
lective  action — the  kind  that  pays 
off. 

A  few  years  ago  it  was  an¬ 
nounced  that  our  local  bottling 
plant  was  to  be  moved  to  a  near¬ 
by  town.  The  manager,  a  Ro- 
tarian,  didn’t  want  to  leave  our 
town  and  his  friends,  of  course, 
but  he  realized  the  importance  of 
his  plant  and  its  pay  roll  to  our 
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Jobs  for  heroes! 
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